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Doll and Peto (1981) suggest that laboratory data may be used for
setting priorities for regulation. However, they point out that even
tests in animals are unreliable, suffering not only from random errors,
but also probably from large systematic errors of unknown direction and
magnitude.  Since there are thousands of chemicals that affect carcino-
genesis to some extent or other, in one laboratory test or another, it
is difficult to determine what, if any, practicable regulations should
be enacted on the basis of laboratory tests. Nevertheless, they suggest
that an appropriate use of results from laboratory tests might be to
estimate risk for humans by multiplying the potency of each chemical
studied by estimates, however crude, of the degree to which humans are
exposed to that chemical*  This would yield an index of risk for humans*
Resultant estimates might provide a basis from which priorities for regu-
latory action could be determined.

There is one major difficulty with this approach* Although experi-
mental or epidemiological studies may have identified risk factors as
either potentially hazardous or protective for humans, it is difficult to
label many of them as carcinogens or modifiers of carcinogenesis.
Furthermore, even if such assessments were possible, the feasibility of
modifying the diet of humans would have to be considered.

It is impossible to enact regulations pertaining to diet, except for
those few substances that clearly qualify as food additives, which are
currently regulated according to the provisions in the Delaney Clause
(see Section B). Thus, it may not be appropriate to assess priorities
for regulatory action at this time, especially since changes in the econ-
omy and in the sources of our food supply may well combine to impose
dietary changes upon us.  The dietary changes now under way appear to be
reducing our dependence on foods from animal sources*  It is likely that
there will be continued reduction in fats from animal sources and an
increasing dependence on vegetable and other plant products for protein
supplies.  Hence, diets may contain increasing amounts of vegetable prod-
ucts, some of which may be protective against cancer. However, if it is
decided that changes have to be Instigated, we should consider reducing
exposure of the population to total dietary fat and increasing exposure
to protective substances such as those found in fruits and vegetables,
while ensuring the maintenance of an ideal body weight for height and
well-balanced but varied nutrition.

CONTRIBUTION OF DIET TO OVERALL RISK OF CANCER

Higginson and Muir (1979) estimated the proportion of cancers related
to various aspects of the environment. They believed that precise pro-
portions of cancer incidence could not be attributed to diet, but they
did include dietary factors among the general heading "Lifestyle." They
estimated that possibly 30% of cancers in men and 60% in women in the